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: the youthfulness of the Japanese topography and the excep-
Dnally mountainous nature of the country, the human popu-
tion is of necessity restricted to the small areas of lowland or
ain and any regional division of the country based on human
:cupance features^ must not only reflect the ' complexity and
leness of pattern * of the geomorphology, but any division so
ised must bear an unusually close correlation with that based
L physical features. It is therefore difficult to suggest a division
Japan into natural regions without getting an inordinately
:ge number. Fortunately an excellent detailed treatment of
e regional subdivisions of Japan is now available in English
.d the account which follows is summarized essentially from
ewartha's work and may be looked upon as an introduction
his fuller account. It has not seemed necessary to deal as
Lly with the regions of Hokkaido, where a simpler division has
en adopted, and in some areas Trewartha's subdivisions have
en grouped. His scheme is as follows :
A.  Hokkaido.
1.  Peninsular Hokkaido.
2.  Ishikari-Yufutsu Lowland.
3.  Eastern Hokkaido.
B.  Ou (or Northern Honshu).
1.  Eastern Highlands.
2.  Eastern Lowlands.
3.  Central Mountain Range.
4.  Western Intermontane Basins.
5.  Western Mountains and Hills.
6.  Western Plains.
C.  Chubu (or Central Honshu).
1.  Central Mountain Knot.
2.  Lowlands of the Japan Sea Littoral.
3.  Lowlands of the Pacific Coast (including the Kwanto
or Tokyo Plain and the Nagoya Plain)
D.  Inner Zone of South-west Japan,
1.  Kinki or Eastern Setouchi.
2.  Central Setouchi (Inland Sea).
3.  Sanin Littoral.
4.  Northern Kyushu.
E.  Outer Zone of South-west Japan (Pacific Folded Mountains).
1.  Southern Kyushu.
2.  Southern Shikoku.
3.  Kii Peninsula.
most cases these subdivisions are actually groups of small
ts, thus the * Western Intermontane Basins' of Ou comprise
e separate basins.